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WHAT HUMANE 


WORKERS ARE DOING 


American Humane Association 


The American Humane Association had its 
annual meeting in the New Century Drawing-room, 
Philadelphia, October 10,11 and 12. Dr. William 
T. Stillman, president of the association, presided. 
Among the speakers were Matthew Woods, M. D., 
Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, Mr. William 
Dutcher, Mr. George M. McCarthy and Hon. 
James M. Brown. There was an excellent address 
sent by Mr. E. H. Clement of the Boston Tran- 
script and read by Mrs. Caroline Earle White on 
cruelty. Dr. S. M. Lindsay and Mrs. Mary P. 
Lamb spoke on the aspects and condition of child 
labor: 

Papers were read on the subject of cattle trans- 
portation, suffering of calves, protection of birds 
and wild animals, the use of the aigrette, the over- 
head checkrein, docking horses’ tails and other 
subjects connected with humane work. 

The principal object of the American Humane 
Association is educational. It is a national soci- 
ety and should be more generously supported. 
Money is especially needed to send agents into 
different states to organize humane societies where 
there are none and to assist weak societies and to 
introduce humane education into the schools. 

All who are interested in the suffering of chil- 
dren and animals should join this national organi- 
zation, which is using its strength, money and 
influence to prevent cruelty and injustice. The 
officers of the association are Dr. William T. 
Stillman, Albany, New York, president; Mr. 
Alfred Millard, Omaha, Nebraska, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Mary -F. Lovell, Wyncote, Pennsylvania, 
secretary. 


Animal Rescue Work in Indiana 


Excellent work in caring for stray and diseased 
dogs and cats is being done by Mrs. Louis Town- 
send of Evansville, Indiana. Mrs. Townsend and 
her associates in this undertaking have established 
a refuge where small animals can be taken and 
disposed of, and in ten months up to September 1 
last had received 951 catsand dogs, Of this number 
94 were sufficiently healthy and desirable to be put 


into homes. ‘* Of course,” writes Mrs. Townsend, 
‘‘ there were hundreds more that we should have 
received had we had the means to gather them in. 
We beg every man, woman and child who sees a 
sick animal to help us in this work and broaden 
the humane work that should be done in our city.” 
Mrs. Townsend is hoping that the city council will 
grant her an appropriation for carrying on a work | 
that certainly should be part of the sanitation of all 
municipalities. Unfortunately there is nothing in 
the care of dogs and cats that appeals to the aver- 
age politician, so unless the councilmen of Evans- 
ville are a good deal unlike municipal legislators 
elsewhere, one fears that Mrs. Townsend’s hopes 
will not be realized. 


Horses Standing in the Streets 


A noteworthy determination to prevent the suf- 
fering of horses left to stand for long intervals in 
the public streets has manifested itself at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, where the local Humane Society, 
with the co-operation of the police, will not here- 
after permit hackmen to use the public thorough- 
fares as a stable while they are waiting for fares, 
particularly at night in cold weather, nor will farm- 
ers be allowed to tie their teams in front of 
saloons for hours at a time while they themselves 
are warm and comfortable inside. In some in- 
stances hackmen have left their horses standing in 
the streets from three o’glock in the morning till 
seven o’clock, with the thermometer below zero. 
Hereafter horses must be kept in stables, and 
orders telephoned as they are wanted. A similar 
regulation with regard to the care of caband ex- 
press horses in hot weather, requiring that they 
shall at least be kept in the shade when off duty, 
would be an excellent idea. Drivers are often 
very negligent about such matters, not realizing 
that even from the point of view of dollars and 
cents it pays to treat a working animal humanely. 


The Country Week for Horses 

From an English paper, the Hampshire Chronicle, 
comes a suggestion that owners of large country 
estates may like to consider. The secretary of the 
Winchester branch of the R. S. P. C. A. writes 
that a lady has kindly offered to furnish free pas- 
turage for horses that require rest, and whose 
owners are unable to pay for such accommodations. 
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On nearly every farm there is some field that 
could be set aside for this purpose, at little if any 
expense to the owner, and in this way many a poor 
animal that is now obliged to toil in the traces all 
through the summer could be given at least a week 
or two of something like happiness. 


Humane Sentiment in Japan 


A Japanese writer, Mr. T. Yoshimoto, gives in 
the Animals’ Friend a very different view from 
that expressed by Eleanor Franklyn, special cor- 
respondent of Leslie’s Weekly, regarding cruelty 
in Japan, as quoted in Our Fourfooted Friends for 
September. Mr. Yoshimoto says: 

‘¢ A Japanese gentle- 
man, who felt much 
sympathy towards the 
war horses, thought it 
very unfair of us not to 
give them a kindly fare- 
well while we have such 
good farewell entertain- 
ments for all the soldiers 
who are going to the 
front. So he has visit- 
ed eight thousand horses 
and said a few kind 
words to each one as 
if talking to soldiers; 
he was accompanied by 
a Buddhist priest who 
tread to them from the 
Sacred Book. No one 
can tell what the horses 
have felt, but one thing 
is.clear, that the hearts 
of the who 
have those horses under 
them were much moved and that they will treat 
them more kindly through the influence of this 
gentleman. ... | 

‘‘There is a major of our army who is clever in 
training horses. His secret of training the war 
horses is to be kind to.them and to show them 
To train those 


DUTCHY 


soldiers and most loving care. 


that he is stronger than they are. 
horses who bite, he wears armor under his coat 
and lets the horses bite him as much as they like, 
and teaches them that biting has no effect at all 
on him. Those who kick he treats in the same 
way by placing something very hard behind them 
which they may kick as much as they like. At 


a little Yorkshire terrier, was taken from the League over a 
year ago by Miss Francesca Rotoli and has had the best of homes 


the same time he treats them as gently and kindl y 
as possible. There is hardly any horse whom he 
cannot train. He also tells us that he can always 
trace the cause of the bad tempers of the horses 
to the cruel treatment of their owners.”’ 


The Essence of True Religion 


‘*What is religion?” asks a writer in the Wash- 
iugton Post, and answers, ‘*Compassion for every- 
thing having life.’”’ That comes from India, India 
of ancient days, but it has not travelled through 
so many centuries nor crossed so many leagues of 
land and water as to render it unworthy of the 
serious attention of modern, up-to-date Christian 
communities. It will 
not be conceded that 
compassion for life — 
for any and all objects 
that possess life — is the 
whole of religion, but is 
it not true that to lack 
compassion is to be des- 
titute of an_ essential 
element of religion? 
And is it not true that 
the heart that is ani- 
mated with sympathy 
for all of God’s crea- 
tures, the soul that hates 
cruelty toward anything 
on which the Creator 
has conferred the gift of 
life, the one attribute 
that He alone can give, 
is, as a rule, in posses- 
sion of all other requi- 
sites of genuine, vital 
religion? Since it is 
manifestly impossible for any human being to 
render a service directly to the Creator — to the 
Being who needs nothing, because all things are 
His —does it not follow that the only possible 
service to God is service to His creatures? Grant 
that, and it comes very near being undeniable, and 
you get an idea of the comprehensiveness of that 
old Hindoo definition of religion. 


Merciful treatment of animals should be taught 
from the pulpit and in our Sunday schools as a 
most imperative Christian duty.—Bishop W. X. 
Ninde. 
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STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


[CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE CORDIALLY WELCOMED.] 


Our Mountain Lion, by the Author of Stories from 
the Ranch 


He was bought with the ranch, a sort of movable 


fixture asone might say. We formed his acquaint- | 


He 
wasn’t entered on the inventory. of the property, 
and, indeed, wasn’t mentioned as a valuable asset 
of the then owner. In point of fact he introduced 
himself and was accepted as a member of the fam- 


ance almost immediately on taking possession. 


ily after a series of experiences in ranch life which | 


led us to acknowledge that there were worse things 
in the world than mountain lions. 

A description is always desirable in order to fix 
anything fairly in the mind, and as I have never 
had the pleasure of a personal view, never having 
encountered him in my forest walks, I shall have 
to depend on outside testimony, generally of per- 
sons of unimpeachable veracity. His color is a 
tawny yellow, with sharp, erect ears like a cat, 
great yellow golden eyes, a long very stiff tail with 
a brush at the end, dark hair on the back inclining 
to brown, and bright yellow on the breast and belly. 
His teeth are of a nature so white and long as to 
make you wish yourself at home with as little de- 
lay as possible. His length varies, depending on 
who sees him, when and where. Sammy Cobb, 
going down the mountain on his way to school 
early one summer morning, saw the lion leap across 
the road right in front of him not ten feet away. 
Sammy’s heart rose to his mouth, his legs became, 
as it were, gelatinous, and nothing but a fear that 
the lion might return prevented his collapsing then 
and there. Impelled by fear, he stood not upon the 
order of his going, but went to the ranch at once 
and told the awful tale. Sammy’s story was that 
the lion made but one bound across the road, that 
while his nose was over the farther fence, his tail 
was over the first one, consequently his body was as 
long as the width of the road. As Sammy would 
not abate an inch of his tale, the most courageous 
of the ranch went up the road to the scene of the en- 
counter armed with a tape measure, Sammy re- 


maining judiciously behind. A careful measure- 


ment revealed the fact that our lion was forty feet 
long, that being the exact width of the road. I have 
always approved of eyewitnesses, their evidence is 
so satisfactory; and where their testimony can be 
verified by exact measurement, what more can you 
ask? | 

The next appearance of our lion was one misty 
morning in April, very early, for the ranch has an 
uncomfortable way of beginning its labors when it 
ought to be in bed. The indefatigable lady of 
the ranch, lantern in hand, was crossing the barn 
floor, when to her intense wrath she saw what she 
thought to be one of her pet Jersey calves walking 
about the yard outside. Anathematizing thecareless 
person who left the calf out over night, she set her 
lantern down and rushed out to drive the animal 
in, but just as she reached it and was about to lay 
her hand on it, she was recalled by a frenzied 
shriek from within, uttered by one of the milkmen 
who, livid with fear, informed her that the calf 
In the dimness of the 
morning he had seen what he supposed was a calf 
outside the corral gate, and, anxious to get it in- 
side, had opened the gate and admitted a lion whose 
dimensions were too immense for words, — twenty — 
feet long and its tail outside the gate at that, which 
is a discount on Sammy’s estimate. He had left 
the gate open, through which the lion had walked — 
to his interview with the lady of the ranch. Now, 
this lady is inordinately fond of pets and anxious to 
add any fourfooted thing to her stock, and she at 
once started in pursuit, but the lion gently avoided 
her by hopping over an eight-foot fence, disappear- 
ing in the darkness. She has always regretted that — 
she did not succeed in driving him in. A moun- 
tain lion for a family pet would have been too nice 
for anything. | 

Why the lion came down to the ranch, and on 
what provender he fed, we did not know till later. 
We had two little dogs, wonderfully short legged 
and absurdly fat. They were courageous to rash- 
ness; they knew not fear. One dark night, when 
the lion was lamenting outside the corral gates, the 
two little dogs sallied forth, determined to rid the 
neighborhood of what they considered a nuisance. 
We heard in the watches of the night the sounds of 
strife, and the lion retired to the fastnesses of the 
mountains. Apparently the little dogs went with 
him, for we never saw them again. 

One sultry summer morning the ranchers, trying 
to appear busy in the corral and not succeeding 


was our mountain lion. 


\ 
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very well, their ears were saluted with the most 
awful squalls from the pig pen,—the shrill treble 
of the infant pigs, thirteen strong, the agonized 
scream of the sow bereft of her young. A rush 
was made for the pig pen only to see a yellow 
streak leap over the fence carrying a small pig in 
its mouth and making for Table Mountain at its 
utmost speed. An excited crowd followed with 
vengeful shouts, intent on slaughter ; but the yellow 
streak stopped on the edge of the cornfield and 
faced about, disclosing the animated features and 
willowy outlines of our mountain lion.. He dropped 


the pig, gazed a moment on the group of affrighted 


ranchers, who began a retrograde movement of 
wonderful rapidity, turned 
round and trotted slowly 
through the corn. A 
couple of adventurous 
ones brought the pig up 
to the house, but it was 
past hope and died imme- 
diately. It was decided 
later in caucus that if the 
mountain lion wanted a 
pig in future it would be 
better, if not safer, to let 
him have it and make no 
remark. 

While as a rule the 
mountain lion is a re- 
specter of persons, he is 
a Socialist as to the things 
he needs. So, after a 
valuable Jersey calf had 
been killed by him on 
the mountain, the lady 
of the ranch determined 
on a private lion hunt of 
her own. 

Our lion had developed an unpleasant habit of 
coming down into the corral at night and uttering 
blood-curdling shrieks destructive of slumber. So 
the lady marshalled her dogs and put them in bat- 
tle array. There was Pickle, a famous trencher- 
man, never absent at meals; Shep, much given to 
absenting himself when work was to be done; 
Collie, amiable to a fault, given to sleeping in- 
doors; the valiant Pug, who knows not fear; also 
Curley, the family pet. | 

The lady armed herself with the poker and 
waited. Punctually at midnighta scream from the 


TIDDLEDY WINKS 


A black and tan terrier belonging to Mrs. G. A. Blood 
of Newton, for eighteen years the pet and constant com- 
panion of a most devoted mistress. 


corral announced the lion. The lady rushed out 
on the veranda and called on her dogs to follow. 
They responded nobly. As one dog they dashed 
through the open door and tumbled over each other 
in their haste to get under the bed, where they 
quivered and moaned with terror. As a contest 
single handed was not included in the program, 
the lady herself retired. We still have the lion. 

I sympathize with the mountain lion. I am 
sure he is a much maligned person. He has had 
a character for ferocity, voracity and cruelty fas- 
tened upon him quite undeserved, generally by 
He 


is rather cowardly than otherwise; he will never 


people too scared to render correct judgment. 


fight when he can run 
away. 
a small boy with a dog. 
He 
when cornered, and then 
like a rat he will fight 
savagely. Let him alone 


He will run from 


is only dangerous 


and he will let you alone. 
Many are the stories told 
by doughty hunters of 
their contests with this 
king of the mountains. 
But in reality the killing 
of a mountain lion is a 
very prosaic, not to say 
cowardly affair. The 
manner of it is this. A 
hunter goes out armed 
with a rifle and accom- 
panied by a couple of 
dogs; they need not be 
large ones, nor particu- 
The 

dogs strike the trail of a 
lion and follow it up by scent with many yelps and 
barks. Presently the lion is discovered trotting 
le surely along. Now if the lion were wise he 
would flee at the top of his speed or turn and ex- 
terminate the dogs, but he is not wise and he does 
neither. On the contrary, he climbs up the near- 
est tree and lying along a limb, which by the way 
he much resembles, he gazes blandly down on 
his tormentors. 

Last year some of our Boston friends sojourning 
in California made a visit to the ranch and stayed 
many days and enjoyed themselves and were made 
comfortable by the mistress. One day she invited 


larly courageous. 
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her guests to take a walk to Paradise. Now Par- 
adise is one of the most delightful spots imaginable. 
A grove of pines at the foot of a low hill, a carpet 
of pine needles soft and yielding to the feet, a 
mountain stream in front, the air full of resinous 
odors. 
that if the Paradise mentioned in Genesis were as 
delightful as this, what a great pity our great an- 
cestors deserted it. Then in a dreamy fashion one 
of the visitors said, ‘* Oh, how about that moun- 
tain lion you said belongedto the ranch?” As the 
mistress paused to select words for a fitting reply, 
she cast her eyes up to the top of the low hill just 
mentioned, and without changing a line of her 


So the party seated themselves and averred 


countenance, said, pointing, ‘‘ Why, there he is.” 
Yes, sitting on top of the bank and gazing blandly 
down upon them was our mountain lion, with a 
smile on his face as broad as melting charity. 
The calm, unmoved carriage of the mistress pre- 
vented a panic and the party reached the house 
safely. 

We wouldn’t have that mountain lion killed for 
all the sheep in Calaveras County. He is a friend, 


almost a brother. 
Z. A. WILLARD. 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


An interesting account is given in the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel of afarmer’s little daughter, Edith 
Deeker, ten years old, who lives near Michigan 


City, Indiana, and has a most remarkable control 


That she loves 
all these creatures goes without saying, for this is 
true, that ‘‘perfect love casteth out fear,’”’ and that 
they recognize this perfect love and so put their 
trust in her is a natural consequence. 

A large and vicious ram that no one, not even 
her father, could control was one of her friends. 
He would not allow any one else to enter the field 
when he was in it excepting the child, and she 
could place a strap around his neck and lead him 
anywhere or even ride on his back. A small 
Shetland pony that had become dangerous on 
account of cruel management when young became 
one of her dearest and most useful companions, 
and Edith taught him to do many clever tricks. 

All the farm animals follow her. The birds of 
the fields come and nestle in her hand, and rab- 
bits, squirrels and field mice are her common 
playmates. 


over all animals, domestic or wild. 


The child is said to possess a remarkably sweet 
disposition. Doubtless she has remarkable affinity 
for these creatures that are so capable of appre- 
ciating kindness, but it is also true that if this spirit 
of love and tenderness to all living things were 
systematically taught the 
On 
parks where no one is allowed to trouble the squir- 
rels and birds, and where they are often fed by 
visitors, they soon become tame enough to approach 
close to mankind and sometimes to allow those 
who feed them to handle them. So it ought to 
be throughout the whole of creation, —a friendly 
union between the higher and the lower animals. 


more carefully and 
children we should soon see a different world. 


_A Lost Dog 


He was only a little black and tan terrier, weigh- 
ing no more than four pounds, and he had been . 
worried by several small boys and the heat, but 
he caused as much excitement one noon recently in 
‘Herald square as if he were big as a car and 
weighed a ton, says the New York Herald. The 
usual cry of ‘*mad dog” caused the usual stir. A 
mounted policeman, however, had a mind of his 
own and some knowledge of dogs. When a dozen 
persons besought him to shoot the dog he told them 
the creature was only frightened and warm, and 
if they would go away the dog would be all right. 
While this argument was going on the little dog © 
had been neglected and had quieted down some- 
what. It was then that his keen eyes caught sight 
of some familiar person over in Broadway he rec- 
ognized. With a bark of relief he dashed through 
the crowd, which broke in terror. But the little 
dog soon reached the person he had seen. It was 
a woman, and the little fellow, cowering and 
shivering, dashed up to her. Two words and he 
was wagging his tail, and a moment later. he was 
resting comfortably under her arm, wet, dirt and all. 


Animals and Human Speech 


Animals have much more capacity to understand 
human speech than is generally supposed. The 
Hindoos invariably talk to their elephants, and it 
is amazing how much the latter comprehend. 
The Arabs govern their camels with a few cries, 
and my associates in the African desert were always 
amused whenever I addressed a remark to the big 
dromedary who was my property for two months; 
yet at the end of that time the beast evidently knew 
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the meaning of a number of simple sentences. 
Some years ago, seeing the hippopotamus in Bar- 
num’s museum looking very stolid and dejected, I 
spoke to him in English, but he did not even open 
his eyes. Then I went to the opposite corner of 
the cage, and said in Arabic, **I know you; you 
come here to me.” He instantly turned his head 
toward me; I repeated the words, and thereupon 
he came to the corner where I was standing, 
pressed his huge, ungainly head against the bars 
of the cage, and looked in my face with a touch of 


delight while I stroked his muzzle. I havetwo or 


three times found a lion who recognized the same 


language, and the expression of his eyes for an in- 
stant seemed positively human.—Bayard Taylor. 


Animals That Steal 


Dogs and cats are, as a rule, a great deal better 
than people, as far as morals are concerned, but 
now and then there are exceptions. The Brooklyn 
Times of September 23 tells of a dog that had be- 
come a trained chicken thief. The henhouses of 
farmers at Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, were 
robbed constantly, and one night George Heuman, 
awakened at midnight by a noise in his hennery, 
took his gun and hurried out, just in time to see a 
large dog running away with a chicken. The dog 
dodged his shots, but Heuman mounted a horse 
and followed the thief to the house of a neighbor, 
a couple of miles away. The dog had made sys- 
tematic raids upon the hen roosts, killing a number 
of fowls and carrying them away in frequent trips. 
Its master admitted that he had received the 
chickens, not knowing where they came from. 
- Now the losers will sue him for theirlosses. From 
Poughkeepsie, New York, comes the story of a cat 
owned by Robert H. Lacy. For some time past 
Mr. Lacy has been finding a choice assortment of 
pears on the stoop of his home at 99 Cherry street. 
He could not account for them until his cat, Delle, 
was caught in the act of carrying home a luscious 
pear, holding it in her mouth by the stem. A 
watch was kept which showed that Delle, knowing 
her master’s fondness for pears, was picking out 
all the nicest fruit in the neighborhood and bring- 
ing it home for him. 


An Intelligent Horse 


A woman with her daughter was driving in the 
country when they approached a railroad crossing 


which was concealed by aclump of trees. A train 
was coming, but for some reason they did not hear 
it, and they would inevitably have got on the track 
and been killed had not their old family horse 
seen the danger and backed down an embankment, 
the train dashing by within two feet of the horse. 
The buggy was overturned, but although the women 
were somewhat injured by falling out of the buggv 
they were saved from a worse fate by the intelli- 
gence of their horse. 


A Knowing Cat 

A cat walked into a wholesale house on High 
street, Boston, and asked in cat language to be 
adopted. His wish was gladly complied with, and 
after he had been in the establishment long enough 
to feel at home he surprised his benefactors by 
showing that he understood something about the 
value of money. Every time a handful of change is 
placed before Jerry he immediately picks out a five- 
cent piece. He showed a trick or two besides this 
as he sits-up to beg, turns somersaults and will 
jump through a hoop. 


The kicking and neighing of a junk dealer’s 
horse gave the first warning of what proved to be 
a serious fire in Roxbury last month. Six families 
were aroused from their slumbers and saved, and 
no life was lost but that of the faithful horse, the 
animal of all others that is always giving his life 
for man. 


Greater gratitude was shown a horse in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where a horse gave the alarm of a fire 
which was started in his stall. The horse was 
rescued and the barn saved, but the man who 
dropped the match or the cinder from his pipe 


and so caused the fire was not found. 


A big maltese cat in Cumberland, Maryland, 
drove a hen off her nest and quietly took possession, 
sitting so persistently on the eggs that it is expected 
they will all hatch out and give her a brood of 
chickens. Whether she wants them for food or 
for pets remains to be seen. 


A cat who had a litter of kittens under a board 
walk on Thirty-ninth street, Chicago, was alarmed 
by a fire which started near by and was seen by 
an observer, so says the Chicago Herald, to carry 
five kittens, one at a time, from under the boar 
walk across the street to a place of safety. 
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An East Side Incident 


The New York Press of September 238 tells a 
touching story about Nellie, a gentle and intelli- 
gent fox terrier, belonging to Mrs. McCauley, pro- 
bation officer in the Harlem court. From the 
time that Mrs. McCauley went on duty in the 
morning till her return to her home on the East 
Side at night, Nellie was the pet and chosen com- 
rade of the children of the neighborhood; but at a 
certain hour each evening, Nellie would break 
away from her persuasive playmates and fly to the 
McCauley door, prompt to the minute, to welcome 
Mrs. McCauley home. 
making the usual dash for the doorstep, Nellie ran 


On Thursday night, in 


under a coal wagon, and when her owner reached 
home she found the front door blocked with tear- 
ful children and Nellie gasping in a boy’s arms, 
her shoulders crushed. Mrs. McCauley had expe- 
rience enough to know it was all over, but told the 
sorrowing children she would do the best she 
could. Until midnight the doorbell kept ringing, 
and anxious voices inquired in whispers about the 
patient. Mrs. McCauley said she was sorry, but 
feared Nellie couldn’t live, the fact being that the 
dog’s owner, tender and merciful, had chloroformed 
Nellie at once, but didn’t tell the children. 

The next morning the McCauleys were amazed 
at receiving a delegation of children, led by a sex- 
ton with a coal shovel and assistants bearing a 
soap box, who demanded the body of Nellie. 
Although averse to such a proceeding, they could 
not deny the little ones, and the body of the 
terrier was turned over to them. To the back 
yard went the sombre gravediggers, where they 
dug a hole and buried Nellie. Then from every- 
where came little ones, each bearing a flower, if a 
penny was handy, if not, a few fallen leaves. 
These they placed on the grave of their gentle pet. 


A Purely Modern Art 

The statement that there is ‘‘nothing new under 
the sun” is sometimes controverted, and we do 
produce some things nowadays that the an- 
cients knew not. ‘The possibilities of photograph- 
ing have been until late years undreamed of, and 


’ was the victim entered the saloon. 


One 


of the most interesting and most important phases 


are still unfolding new and alluring forms. 


of this art has been developed in very recent years, 
but so rapid has been its progress that it is now 
recognized as a most valuable adjunct to scientific 
researches. ‘This is the application of photography, 
with all its modern, up-to-date appurtenances, to 
the study of natural history in its primitive condi- 
tion. | 

The present-day Nimrod is as much of ‘‘a | 
mighty hunter” as his elder brother of days gone 
by, but he is not a man of blood. He is equipped 
with firing implements of both long range and 
short range, but they merely reproduce, they do 
not kill. He bags big game, but he brings his 
quarry home in lifelike negatives instead of posi- 
tive death. He stalks his game with all the skill 


of any practised woodsman, and puts up decoys 


and blinds. He finds out the ‘haunts of coot — 
and tern,” he ‘‘chases the antelope o’er the plain,” 
he seeks the wild things of feathers and fur, big 
and little, savage and shy, and tracks them to their 
lairs. He is ‘‘Johnny on the spot” at their do- 
mestic celebrations, and takes them unaware in 
the midst of their daily affairs. 

But no maimed and bleeding bodies does he 
carry away, there is no death struggle of terrified, 
stricken creatures, no starving, helpless young are 
left to perish alone or fall a prey to larger animals. 

He takes his prizes, but leaves the originals as 
happy and free as he found them. A case of 
plates, a roll of films, a store of knowledge gained 
at first hand, and a batch of interesting memories,— 
these are the gains the photographic hunter of 
to-day gloats over. Surely the ‘‘snap-shot” hunter 
is a better lover of the Lord’s creation than the 
**pot-shot” hunter who kills in cold blood !— 
From the Daily Telegraph Philadelpha. 


Why Dogs are Vicious / 


The newspapers give frequent accounts of chil- 
dren being bitten by dogs. If the whole history 
of the dog could be got at, it is more than likely it 
would be found that the dog had had his temper 
spoiled by teasing. The New York Mail of July 
20 tells about a man named Lutz who was severely 
bitten in the face by a bull terrier. The dog, the 
writer says, was not mad, but several men had been 
teasing him for ten minutes before the man who 
The owner of 
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the dog, who was eating his breakfast, had warned 
the men to stop tormenting his dog, but evidently 
either did not care enough about the dog to make 
them stop or was afraid to do so. From one 
point to another these cruel men pursued the dog, 
making him show his teeth, and when Lutz entered 
the dog was nearly frantic. Lutz stooped to pat 
him, but the infuriated animal naturally thought he 
was another tormentor and flew at his face. Lutz 
will be scarred for life, which is the fault, not of 
the dog, but of the men who were teasing him. 


Why She Stopped Hunting 


Lady Florence Dixie has been noted as a famous 
sportswoman, and 
gained much celebrity 
as a hunter of big game. 
But she gave up the 
chase and published a 
great renunciation, in- 
which she says: 

**T have seen the ter- 
ror-stricken orb of the 
red deer, dark, full of 
tears, glaring at me with 
mute reproach as_ it 
sobbed its life away, and 
that same look have I 
‘seen in glorious-orbed 
guanaco of Patagonia, 
the timid gazelle, the 
graceful and beautiful 
koodoo, springbok, etc., 
of. South Africa, seem- 
ingly, as it were, re- 
‘proaching me for thus lightly taking the life I could 
never give back. So, too, I have witnessed the 
angry, defiant glare of the wild beast’s fading sight, 
as death, fast coming, deprived him of the power 
to wreak his vengeance on the human aggressor 
before him. And I say this: The memory of those 
scenes brings no pleasure to my mind. On the 
contrary, it haunts me with a huge reproach, and 
I wish I had never done those deeds of skill and 
cruelty. I will never again raise gun or rifle to de- 
stroy the glorious animal life of creation. Sav- 
agedom still dominates us in a great degree. A 
higher education and civilization will teach us to 
despise amusements which are purchased at the 
expense of suffering to animals.” 


ROMEO AND RAGS 


Two ruby spaniels belonging to Miss Marie H. Wales of Welles- 
ley Hills at their summer home on Buzzard’s Bay. 


No Experiments on Cats at Lawrence University 


In the October issue of Our Fourfooted Friends 
comment was made on a report taken from the St. 
Louis Dispatch of June 29 of experiments on cats 
at St. Lawrence University, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
President Samuel Plautz writes under date of 
October 21: 

‘*No experiments of any kind have been made 
here with cats, much less attaching them to small 
balloons and sending them upward and studying 
their ability to live at various altitudes. This report 
was probably not intended to be taken seriously, 
and certainly should not be.” ; 

We regret. very much that any injustice has been 
done to the institution in question and gladly print 
President Plautz’s denial 
by way of reparation. 


Duty to Animals 

It is not, however, to 
be reckoned as surpris- 
ing that our forefathers 
did not dream of such a 
thing as duty to animals. 
They learned veryslowly 
that they owed duties to 
men of other races than 
their own. Only in the 
generation which recog- 
nized thoroughly for the 
first time that the negro 
was a man and a brother 
did it dawn that beyond 
the negro there were 
other still 
claimants for benevo- 
Within a few years passed both 
the emancipation of the West Indian slaves and 
the first act for prevention of cruelty to animals, 
of which Lord Erskine so truly prophesied that it 
would prove not only an honor to the Parliament of 
England, but an era in the civilization of the 
world.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


humbler 


lence and justice. 


The crying sin of omission of most clergymen 
to-day is their silence regarding the inhumanity 
of men to animals.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Two women in Waco, Texas, were fined for 
wilfully driving a horse to death one hot afternoon 


in July. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


The ‘‘ Sport ’’ of Hunting 


From a book of travels by F. L. James, M. A., 
F. R. G.S., I take the following account of hunt- 
ing the buffalo and the lion : 

‘¢ The buffalo emerged opposite to where I stood 
about sixty yards off. . .. My shot, though a 
She 
was game to the last and several times tried to rise 
and charge me. The poor brute was, however, 
done and a second shot soon put an end to her. 

. We then went after the other wounded 
buffalo and tracked it for over six miles. 


fatal one, by no means finished her at once. 


Just as 
we were thinking of giving it up, Salee declared 
that he was sure we were not far off from it and 
very shortly we heard it bellowing and soon found 
it lying down. A second shot terminated its suf- 
ferings and both of us had the satisfaction of bag- 
ging a buffalo on the first occasion that any of 
these animals had been seen.” 

This writer is very frank in telling how often he 
misses his prey or wounds without killing. Inthe 
case of a large panther he and his brother shoot at 
it, miss it, “curse their bad luck,” then both fire to- 
gether and the animal ‘‘made for a bank which we 
could hear by its cries it was not able to ascend, 
and it lay all night in the khor. We felt sure it 
was mortally wounded, as we could occasionally 
hear it groan, and we felt confident we should 
secure it in the morning.” So leaving this animal 
to suffer all night with a mortal wound they shoot 
at another animal which appears in the moonlight, 
wound him, and he drops somewhere in the bushes 
where they *‘heard him groan every now and then 
through the night.” In the morning they make a 
search and find two panthers dead. 

But lions are what they are after, so they set 
their bait, a live sheep. ‘*With beating heart and 
finger on trigger, the sportsman watches the trem- 
bling sheep tugging and straining at its rope in 
vain endeavor to escape from the shadowy form 
and gleaming eyes hidden as yet from the eager 
gaze of the hunter, but only too plainly visible to 
the intended victim. . . . Suddenly one of them 
with a tremendous rush and a low roar sprang on 
the sheep. I fired and knocked it over, but it re- 


covered itself and made for the bushes where it lay 
groaning.” 

Apparently the sheep is not killed any more than 
the lion, for a second lion appears and leaps for the 
sheep, is shot at, runs into the bushes, and both 
In the morning 
the brothers and their assistants throw stones into 
the bushes to start up the wounded lion but he 
does not move, so they venture to approach him — 
and ‘‘found him just expiring.” They then look 
for the second wounded lion and ‘‘found a pool of 
blood where it had been lying all night, tracked it 
by its blood some miles, caught a glimpse of it 
. . Unfortunately it got into an 
impenetrable jungle and was never seen again.” 


lions are heard groaning all night. 


several times. . 


How many weary days or weeks of suffering the 
wounded lion lived through will only be known - 
when man is ‘‘judged according to the deeds done 
in the body,” and the hunter will have to face and 
answer for all the suffering he has inflicted on liv- 
In an advanced state of civilization 
and Christianity such ‘‘sport’’ as this will be looked 
upon as we now regard the savage amusements of 
barbarous tribes of Indians who delighted in tortur- 
ing their victims, and there will be no pleasure 
found in anything that causes suffering to any liy- 


ing creatures. 


ing creature. 


‘‘Cat Teazers’’ 


A subscriber to Our Fourfooted Friends calls 
attention to an illustration clipped from the 
catalogue of a Boston dealer in kitchen and 
house-furnishing goods. The illustration is la- 
belled “Cat Teazers, or Tin Strips to put on 
Fences,’”’ and shows a cat wounded by putting 
her paw on the projecting points of this detest- 
able invention. People who buy and put in place 
this device or who scatter broken glass on the 
tops of walls and fences to effect the same purpose 
can have little idea of the torture they may inflict 
on helpless creatures. There is no doubt whatever 
that there are far too many cats in cities and 
other thickly settled places, and wandering cats 
are often a nuisance, but it is well to bear in 
mind that the poor beasts do not exist of their © 
own accord. They have been bred in superfluous 
numbers by the carelessness and neglect of man, 
and the least that can be done by those who pos- — 
sess a sense of justice to all livings things, to say 
nothing of the sympathy that is the most noble 


a 
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attribute of the human race in its dealings with 
the so-called brute creation, is to see that ob- 
jectionable animals are treated with fairness 
and decency. The man or woman who puts a 
“cat teazer”’ on a fence does a cruel and cow- 


ardly thing, and it is fair to assume that any 


injury inflicted on an animal by such means would 
come within the meaning of the statute providing 
for the punishment of any person who “knowingly 
and wilfully authorizes or permits” any animal “‘to 
be subjected to unnecessary torture, suffering or 
cruelty.”’ 


Squandering Money on Dogs 

A series of articles on ‘‘The Shameless Misuse 
of Wealth,” by Cleve- 
land Moffat, has been 
appearing in Success, 
the New York magazine. 
The following extracts 
_ indicate what some un- 
fortunate dogs have to 
endure at the hands of 
their foolish and _ ex- 
travagant owners: 

‘¢ ‘There are pet dogs 
in New York,’ I insisted, 
‘worth $5,000. There 
are St. Bernards worth 
$7,000. There are wo- 
men in New York who 
spend $1,000 a year on 
(ioeies tor their 
poodles.’ 

*¢ ‘On clothes for their 
_ poodles ?’ 

*¢¢Certainly; on house coats, walking coats, dust- 
ers, sweaters, coats lined with ermine at $200 
each, automobile coats with hoods and goggles, 
and each coat fitted with a pocket for the poodle’s 
handkerchief of fine linen or lace.’ 

*¢ ¢] never heard of such a thing.’ 

‘¢¢It is absolutely true. Furthermore, these 
women buy for their pet dogs boots of different 
colored leather to match the coats, house boots, 
street boots, etc., that lace up nearly to the knee 
and cost from $5 to $8 a pair. They buy half a 
dozen pairs at a time. And they buy collars, set 
with rubies, pearls or diamonds, at several hundred 
dollars each. A man who makes a specialty of 


THE WHITE 


This white setter, a female, was starved to a skeleton almost, 
when shewas brought to the League as a stray three months ago. 
She now has a good home with Mr. F. 8. Payne, Dunstable, Mass. 


such collars told me of a woman who imported 
from Paris a complete outfit for her poodle costing 
$2,000. And one lady had a house built for her 
dog the exact model of a Queen Ann cottage, 
with rooms papered and carpeted and the windows 
hung with lace curtains. Every morning a woman 
calls—a sort of dog governess—to bathe and 
comb and curl and perfume the little darling, and 
then take him out for his walk. He eats and 
drinks from silver dishes, and if he gets a stomach- 
ache a specialist is promptly summoned.’ 

‘¢ What, a dog specialist?’ 

‘¢¢Precisely. New York has its fashionable che 
doctors, who get $10 a visit and sleep with a tele- 
phone at their bedside for night calls, like regular 
One lady 
whomIknowsummoned 
a specialist from New 
York to Newport and 
kept him there a week, 
at $100 a day, because 
her poodle was ailing.’” 


practitioners. 


Bernard Shaw on Femi- 

nine Fashions 

Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, the brilliant es- 
sayist and playwright, 
is an adherent of the 
and de- 
clared at a dinner not 
long ago, when asked to 


meatless diet, 


SETTER partake of a meat dish, 


‘*T have not eaten any of 
my fellow creatures for 
many years.’ He thus 
comments on something he saw when he was one 
of the audience at the Covent Garden Theatre : 
‘‘At nine o’clock (the opera began at eight) a 
lady came in and sat down very conspicuously in 
my line of sight. She remained there until the 
beginning of the last act. I do not complain of 
her coming late and going early; on the contrary, 
I wish she had come later and gone earlier. For 
this lady, who had very black hair, had stuck over 
her right ear the pitiable corpse of a large white 
bird, which looked exactly as if some one had 
killed it by stamping on its breast, and then 
nailed it to the lady’s temple, which was pre- 
sumably of sufficient solidity to bear the opera- 
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I am not, I hope, a morbidly squeamish 
I pre- 
sume that if I had presented myself at the doors 


tion. 
person; but the spectacle sickened me. 


with a dead shaké around my neck, a collection of 
black beetles pinned to my shirt front, and a 
grouse in my hair, I should have been refused 
admission. Why, then, is a woman to be allowed 
to commit such a public outrage?” 


Cats That Think 


‘‘Do we think in words? If we take the case 
of cats,” says Andrew Lang, in Longman’s Maga- 
zine, ‘‘ they say little, but they think a great deal; 
they conduct trains of reasoning. M. Gabriel 
Monod edits Les Chats, by the late Madame 


Michelet. Though I have not yet seen the book, I 


have read Arveéde Barine’s review, in the Journal 


des Débats. ‘The book contains an anecdote told by 
An old lady cat felt that 
she was dying before her kittens were weaned. 


Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 


She could hardly walk, but she disappeared one 
morning carrying a kitten and came back without 
it. Next day, quite exhausted, she did this with 
her other two kittens, and then died. She had 
carried each kitten to a separate cat, each of which 
was nourishing a family and accepted the new 
fosterling. 
ing?” 


Can anything be wiser or more touch- 


What the Coon’s Eyes said 


The following extract isfrom Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland’s play called ‘Po’ White Trash.” It 
represents a negro in the act of killing a coon. 
He has brought the poor beast to bay and now 
has him at his mercy. Just before firing the fatal 
shot he catches the coon’s eye and is stopped by 
the: pathetic appeal which he reads there. The 
negro tells the story: 

‘‘An’ then, I saw thet coon’s eyes—I never saw 
a coon’s eyes befo’. I reckon there wouldn’t be 
so much hurtin’ done in this world ef jes’ befo’ 
yo’ hurted yo’ saw the thing’s eyes! An’ I looked 
at him—an’ he looked at me—an’ his eyes said, 
‘Be yo’ goin’ to kill me?’ Thar worn’t no trees— 
no sky—no nothin’—jes’ on’y thet coon’s eyes. 
‘It’s on’y cowards kill what can’t fight,’ they says. 
‘It’s on’y devils kill fo’ fun,’ they says. 
thin’ ’fraid looked out o’ thet coon’s eyes! 
Everythin’ thet hed ever been ’fraid!—an’ I’ve 
been ’fraid !—looked out o’ thet coon’s eyes. Every- 


Every- 


> 


‘thin’ thet ever been hurt—and God a’mighty! I've 


‘Be 
An’ I flinged my gun’s far 
she’d flew, an’ I sez, ‘No, yo’ scared, hunted crit- 
ter, yo’ !—I ain’t a-goin’ to kill yo’ !’ ” 


been hurt !—looked out o’ thet coon’s eyes. 
yo’ goin’ to kill me?’ 


Names of Dogs 


Those who wish to have English names for 
their dogs and would like to follow a certain de- 
gree of appropriateness in naming them have a very 
good variety of names to choose from. Thus we 
have Alan, a hound; Ashur, black; Basil, kingly; 
Blanco, white; Crispin, Duncan, 
brown chief; Erastus, lovely; Festus, joyful; 
Gregory and Ira, watchful; Hubert, bright spirit ; 
Julius, soft-haired ; Laban, white; Lancelot, little 
angel; Leonard, brave as a lion; Linus, flaxen- 
haired; Madoc, beneficent; Maurice, dark col- 
ored ; Neal, dark; Rufus, red; and Vivian, lively. 
For female dogs there are such names as Barbara, 
foreign; Bertha, bright or beautiful ; Bona, good ; 
Clara, bright; Constance, loyal; Eva, life, and 
Joyce, sportive. Names like Scud, Racer, Dart 
and Patter also suggest themselves, and if one 
wishes to go into classical names there is an 
almost endless variety from which to make a 
selection. Among these perhaps Alesa, Bola, Celia, 
Caper, Chloris, Cleon, Clite, Nidia, Cora, Daphne, 
Daulis, Dice, Dion, Doris, Electra, Eris, Flavia, | 
Glyco, Hebe, Hera, Ida, Iris, Janus, Laco, Ladas, 
Lara, Leda, Leon, Leuce, Lyde, Maia, Maris, 
Mena, Metis, Midas, Milo, Mona, Nora, Nelo, 
Nola, Paula, Persis, Rhea, Stena, Tela, Teucer, 
Tinia, Zela and Zelus are among the most eupho- 
nious. In choosing any one of the classical 
names it would be well for those not familiar with 
Greek or Latin to look up the correct pronuncia- 
tion in some good dictionary. To name your dog 
Lyde and make the name rhyme with “side” 
would be indeed to cast reflections on your own 
erudition and to offend the ears of all lovers of 
euphony. Some one suggests that in classical 
names there are two peculiarly suitable for dogs. 
One is Biton and the other is Lixus! 


curly-haired ; 


The Horse as a Comrade 


How close, how intimate is the comradeship 
between a man and his favorite horse on a long 
journey! It is a silent, comprehensive friendship, 


They 


an intercourse beyond the need of words. 
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drink at tae same wayside springs and sleep under 
the same guardian stars. They are conscious to- 
gether of the subduing spell of nightfall and the 
quickening joy of daybreak. The master shares 
his evening meal with his hungry companion and 
feels the soft, moist lips caressing the palm of his 
hand as they close over the morsel of bread. In 
the gray dawn he is roused from his bivouac by 
the gentle stir of a warm, sweet breath over his 
‘sleeping face, and looks up into the eyes of his 
faithful fellow traveller, ready and waiting for 
the toil of the day. Surely, unless he is a 
pagan and an unbeliever, by whatever name he 
calls upon his God, he will thank Him for this 
voiceless sympathy, this dumb affection, and his 
morning prayer will embrace a double blessing, 
**God bless us both and keep our feet from falling 
and our souls from death.” And then, through 
the keen morning air, the swift hoofs beat their 
spirited music along the road, keeping time to the 
pulsing of two hearts that are moved with the same 
eager desire to conquer space, to devour the dis- 


tance, to attain the goal of the journey.” From 


The Story of the Other Wise Man, by Henry Van 
Dyke. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ad 


The League Fair 


The annual fair for the Animal Rescue League 
will be held at Copley Hall, Thursday, December 
7, from 11 a. m. until 6 p.m. Contributions of 
useful or fancy articles, dolls, toys, candy, cake, 
are desired, and may be sent to Miss Estelle Kim- 
ball, 134 Beacon street, Miss Rosamond Lang, 8 
Brimmer street, or the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Caryer street. Cake and candy will be received at 
the hall the morning of the fair. As the League 
depends very much on the proceeds of this annual 
fair as a help in meeting the expenses of the year, 
it is earnestly hoped that every member will do 
something, be it ever so little, to add to the success 
of the fair and increase the proceeds. 


The number of visitors who came to the League 
during the month of October last was 1,187. 


A particularly welcome donation to the Animal 
Rescue League drinking fountain fund is that of 
five dollars and thirty cents collected by Hazel M. 
Huff of Annisquam, Mass. 


During the month of October there were re- 
ceived at the League 1,308 animals,—242 dogs, 


-1,057 cats and kittens, 6 birds, 2 rabbits and 1~ 


skunk. 
cats. 


Homes were found for 66 dogs and 56 


‘‘The dog Dooley, which I secured of you last 
August, is wearing the ‘smile that won’t come off.’ 
He proved thoroughly satisfactory, has a good 
disposition and is the kind of dog I wanted.”— 
H. C. T., Boston, Massachusetts. 


A little girl writes from Turner, Maine: ‘‘ The 
dog I got from you is doing nicely. He is 
getting to be a good-sized dog, and is real bright 
and smart. We think a great deal of him. He 
has been perfectly contented since we got home 
with him. Wenever hitched him; we let him out 
doors the first thing. He stays at home fine.”’ 


- J, W. M., Wellesley, Mass.: “ Your letter was 
received asking about Teddy. I don’t blame you for 
becoming attached to the little fellow. We all of 


-us like him very much, he is so affectionate and 


so nice around the house. My little girl, aged 
six, goes running everywhere and he is always at 
her heels. I think he would make trouble for 
any one that should molest her. He seems to 


enjoy running in the long grass and woods.” 


‘Jock is now a much naturalized and much 
loved member of our family,” writes F. B. A., 
Tamworth, N. H. 
nearly tén days, but on a rope with a pulley 


‘‘We kept him fastened up for 


attachment, so that he had a run of about one 
hundred and fifty feet, but when we came up the 
His first 
joy was excessive, but he has never strayed from 
the place. He is most affectionate and loyal, and 
a good watchdog. 
is very obedient and we feel that he is fond of his 
family. So we are all grateful to you for our 
collie.” 


first of July to stay we let him run free. 


He has many engaging ways, 
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Among the horses taken from work and merci- 
fully disposed of during October, by the aid of the 
Animal Rescue League old horse fund, was a bay 
horse for which: the owner had paid $12.50 in 
trade two days before Dr. Sullivan was called in. 
The horse dropped helpless while he was being 
examined and had evidently been dosed with stim- 


ulants to makea sale. He was sent tothe abattoir. 


e 


A bay horse, old, thin and worn out, was owned 
by a Dorchester peddler. The owner, after some 
persuasion, gave him up for three dollars. A large 
bay horse, lame and thin, was sold on the halter 
for two dollars to a Charlestown woman, who gave 
him up for a profit of one dollar on her bargain. 
A small brown horse, old and sprung in the fore 
legs, owned by a Quincy peddler, was bought at 


auction for five dollars. 


A horse with a dried abcess in its foot had been 
bought by a peddler of wood and coal in Roxbury 
for sixty-three dollars. 
hard during the summer, the abcess began to sup- 


The animal was worked 


purate, and he got very lame. The same peddler 
had another horse that had been injured by a kick 
in the hind leg. After some talk he sold both for 
five dollars. 


A horse belonging to a Roxbury peddler had a 
badly ulcerated fore foot and was thought to be 
Last May we sent him to Red Acre 
Farm at Stow to occupy one of the Animal Res- 
cue League stalls. 


incurable. 


With careful, expert treatment 
he not only improved greatly, but actually grew a 
new hoof, and on November 1 was returned sound 
and well to the owner. 


The variety of fourfooted and twofooted crea- 
tures that have beer brought to the League is al- 
to be 
reached when a full grown skunk was brought in 
the other day. He was found. curled up in the 
doorway of a piano warehouse not far from here, 
and no doubt had strayed into the city in a freight 
We kept him the regu- 
lation time, during which he was a model of do- 
cility, and then as he seemed to be sick and the 
prospect of getting a home for him was remote, 
: His protest at 


most incalculable, but the limit seemed 


car or some farmer’s cart. 


he was put in the chloroform box. 
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this procedure was sufficiently energetic to make 
every one agree that our facilities for receiving and 
disposing of such animals yet leave much to be 
desired. 


We do not ordinarily speak in our Fourfooted 
Friends of the cases of cruelty that are constantly 
brought to our attention. Two of an especially 
atrocious character have been reported within a 
short time, and in each case the perpetrator was a 
boy of fourteen or so. If any one doubts the 
need of humane education, he or she has only 
to get some idea of what is going on among 
children to realize its importance. When parents 
pass such things over lightly with the comment, 
‘Oh, well, children will be children,” one does 
not doubt the influence of heredity. One thing 
is sure. If our schools do not teach children to 
be considerate of the rights of others, of animals 


‘as well as persons, there is little hope of any 


advance in what we now satirically call ‘* civiliza- 
tion.” 


Photographs Wanted. 


The editor of Our Fourfooted Friends 
will be glad to receive photographs of 
animals, and when they are found suit- 
able for the purpose, to use them in this 
paper. Those not reserved for use will be 
promptly returned. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Receipts are not sent for subscriptions to 
Our Fourfooted Friends unless asked for. 
The date on the label shows the expiration 
of the subscription. 

Prompt remittances when subscriptions 
are due will save us much time, troube and 
expense in sending out renewal notices. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $100. | 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $1.00 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


érank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
- ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
‘vas developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


CHAS. I. 
HAVERHILL - 


aay Please mention this paper when writing. 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 


extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
by the Animal 
Rescue League, 
Boston. Regular 
size, 25c. Trial 
size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


BICKUM 


- MASS. 


sage, 
rif Ah 


OLD GRIST MILL 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 
CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, _ 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 
Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says : , 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your “‘ Magic Insect Pow- 
der’’ by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
last winter I took a dozen different kinds of roach poi- 
sons to my winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your 
innocent-looking stuff left all the others on my hands 
asa bad investment! I don’t know whether I could 
maintain en action against you for damages on that 
account, but I will say that while roaches are one of the 
greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after 
we had dusted a little of your Powder around our house 
iast fall as soon as we arrived there, where we found 
the roaches had taken possession in our absence, a 
roach was almost a curiosity. It really did work like 
‘‘ magic,’’? and seemed to knock the roaches into the 
middle of next week, and they forgot to come back. 
If one did straggle in, a little dust of powder made 
him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the 
Magic Powder will knock’em out as it did the Florida 
variety, I will forgive you for making useless the other 
sorts of roach killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Resecue League, says: 

I have found Jaynes’ Mggic Insect Powder remark- 

ably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


' COR. HANOVER. COR. SOUTH OPP. OAK. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: | 
Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 


Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 
Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 


Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COFIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. Y. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals a 


me 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Smal! Animals em oe oe 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS: 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
51 Carver Street, the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY The Sualpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


' 


